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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AS  A CRAFTSMAN  IN 
WORDS 


F the  exalted  character  and  statesmanship  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  able  minds  and  pens  have  presented  much. 
The  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  reveal  him  as  a crafts- 
man in  the  art  of  using  words.  It  was  a cynical  French 
Minister  who  declared  that  words  were  for  the  purpose 
of  hiding  or  disguising  thoughts.  Lincoln  was  simple, 
honest  and  frank  as  the  sunlight,  and  to  him  words  were  given  to 
express  thought,  clearly  and  convincingly.  The  essential  condition 
of  the  right  use  of  words  is : be  sure  you  have  a thought,  then  express 
it  in  the  clearest,  most  direct  way.  This  is  the  secret  of  Lincoln’s 
marvelous  style. 

These  quotations  are  made  from  a volume  of  “Letters  and 
Addresses  of  Abraham  Lincoln,”  published  by  Howard  Wilford 
Bell,  of  New  York,  and  of  his  masterly  use  of  English  the  editor  says : 
“To-day  Lincoln’s  position  as  a master  of  the  English  tongue  in  its 
strength  and  simplicity  is  unquestioned.  The  French  Academy, 
Emerson,  Lowell,  Everett,  Beecher,  Ingersoll,  great  orators  and 
critics  of  England  and  America  are  united  on  that  point.  No  man  of 
his  century  could  state  a proposition  with  more  exactness  and  com- 
pactness. His  clarity  of  expression,  the  consistent  building  up  of  his 
argument,  his  brilliantly  apt  comparisons,  his  illuminating  wit,  his 
merciless  pursuit  of  illogic  in  his  opponents,  his  reserve  and  his  dig- 
nity would  be  remarkable  in  a mind  highly  trained,  and  in  this 
untaught  son  of  the  wilderness  become  phenomenal.  The  Peoria 
address,  the  debates,  the  letters  to  Greeley,  to  McClellan,  to  Conkling, 
are  models  in  their  way.  Equally  noticeable  is  his  instinct  for  words, 
his  choice  of  the  simple  and  descriptive,  the  musical.  The  inaugu- 
rals, the  Gettysburg  address  (ranked  by  Emerson  as  the  peer  of  any 
of  the  utterances  of  man),  the  Springfield  farewell,  illustrate  this  die 
of  his  genius.” 

Of  his  Cooper  Union  speech, — Lincoln’s  public  address  in  New 
York, — Hon.  Joseph  Choate  thus  wrote : “He  was  equal  to  the  occa- 

sion. When  he  spoke  his  face  was  transformed;  his  eye  kindled,  his 
voice  rang,  his  face  shone  and  seemed  to  light  up  the  whole  assembly. 
For  an  hour  and  a half  he  held  the  audience  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
His  style  of  speech  and  manner  of  delivery  were  severely  simple. 
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What  Lowell  called  ‘the  grand  simplicities  of  the  Bible’  with  which 
he  was  so  familiar,  were  reflected  in  his  discourse. 

“It  was  marvelous  to  see  how  this  untutored  man,  by  mere  self- 
discipline  and  the  chastening  of  his  own  spirit,  had  outgrown  all 
meritricious  arts  and  found  his  way  to  the  grandeur  and  strength  of 
absolute  simplicity.  He  closed  with  an  appeal  to  his  audience, 
spoken  with  all  the  fire  of  his  aroused  and  kindling  conscience,  with  a 
full  outpouring  of  his  love  of  justice  and  liberty,  to  maintain  their 
political  purpose  on  that  lofty  and  unassailable  issue  of  right  and 
wrong  which  alone  could  justify  it,  and  not  to  be  intimidated  from 
their  high  resolve  and  sacred  duty  by  any  threats  of  destruction  of 
the  government,  or  of  ruin  of  themselves.” 

IN  his  first  public  address,  written  when  he  was  but  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  he  reveals  the  structural  quality  of  his  English.  He 
said:  “Every  man  is  said  to  have  his  peculiar  ambition.  Whether 
it  be  true  or  not,  I can  say,  for  one,  that  I have  no  other  so  great  as  that 
of  being  truly  esteemed  of  my  fellow-men,  by  rendering  myself 
worthy  of  their  esteem.  How  far  I shall  succeed  in  gratifying  this 
ambition  is  yet  to  be  developed.  I am  young  and  unknown  to  many 
of  you.  I was  born,  and  have  ever  remained,  in  the  most  humble 
walks  of  life.  I have  no  wealthy  or  popular  relations  or  friends  to 
recommend  me.  My  case  is  thrown  exclusively  upon  the  independ- 
ent voters  of  the  county;  and,  if  elected,  they  will  have  conferred  a 
favor  upon  me  for  which  I shall  be  unremitting  in  my  labors  to  com- 
pensate. But,  if  the  good  people  in  their  wisdom  shall  see  fit  to  keep 
me  in  the  background,  I shall  have  been  too  familiar  with  disappoint- 
ment to  be  very  much  chagrined.” 

This  reply  to  an  offended  opponent’s  letter  shows  the  calm  spirit 
of  conciliation  without  compromise  that  clearly  foreshadows  his  later 
methods:  “Your  note  of  yesterday  is  received.  In  this  difficulty 

between  us  of  which  you  speak,  you  say  you  think  I was  the  aggressor. 
I do  not  think  I was.  You  say  my ‘words  imported  insult.’  I meant 
them  as  a fair  set-off  to  your  own  statements,  and  not  otherwise;  and 
in  that  light  alone  I now  wish  you  to  understand  them.  You  ask  for 
present  ‘feelings  on  the  subject.’  I entertain  no  unkind  feelings  to 
you,  and  none  of  any  sort  upon  the  subject,  except  a sincere  regret  that 
I permitted  myself  to  get  into  such  an  altercation.” 
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He  was  a keen,  practical  philosopher,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
from  a letter  to  a young  friend  who  had  written  complaining  that  the 
old  men  in  politics  gave  the  young  men  no  chance:  “Of  course  I 

cannot  demonstrate  what  I say;  but  I was  young  once,  and  I am  sure 
I was  never  ungenerously  thrust  back.  I hardly  know  what  to  say. 
The  way  for  a young  man  to  rise  is  to  improve  himself  every  way  he 
can,  never  suspecting  that  anybody  wishes  to  hinder  him.  Allow  me 
to  assure  you  that  suspicion  and  jealousy  never  did  help  any  man  in 
any  situation.  There  may  sometimes  be  ungenerous  attempts  to  keep 
a young  man  down ; and  they  will  succeed,  too,  if  he  allows  his  mind 
to  be  directed  from  its  true  channel  to  brood  over  the  attempted 
injury.  Cast  about,  and  see  if  this  feeling  has  not  injured  every 
person  you  have  ever  known  to  fall  into  it.” 

A shiftless  friend  had  written  him  for  a loan  of  eighty  dollars, 
saying  that  he  would  almost  give  his  place  in  heaven  for  it.  Here  is 
part  of  the  reply:  “Your  request  for  eighty  dollars  I do  not  think 

it  best  to  comply  with  now.  At  the  various  times  when  I have  helped 
you  a little  you  have  said  to  me,  ‘We  can  get  along  very  well  now’ ; but 
in  a very  short  time  I find  you  in  the  same  difficulty  again.  Now  this 
can  only  happen  by  some  defect  in  your  conduct.  What  that  defect 
is,  I think  I know.  You  are  not  lazy,  and  still  you  are  an  idler.  I 
doubt  whether,  since  I saw  you,  you  have  done  a good  whole  day’s 
work  in  any  one  day.  You  do  not  very  much  dislike  to  work,  and 
still  you  do  not  work  much,  merely  because  it  does  not  seem  to  you 
that  you  could  get  much  for  it.  This  habit  of  uselessly  wasting  time 
is  the  whole  difficulty;  it  is  vastly  important  to  you,  and  still  more 
to  your  children,  that  you  should  break  the  habit.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant to  them,  because  they  have  longer  to  live,  and  can  keep  out  of 
an  idle  habit  before  they  are  in  it,  easier  than  they  can  get  out  after 
they  are  in.” 

IN  his  speech  at  Peoria  he  made  a statement  of  principle  that  should 
be  written  in  imperishable  bronze  in  every  legislative  hall  in  the 
world:  “I  doubt  not  that  the  people  of  Nebraska  are  and  will 

continue  to  be  as  good  as  the  average  of  people  elsewhere.  I do  not 
say  the  contrary.  What  I do  say  is  that  no  man  is  good  enough  to 
govern  another  man  without  that  other’s  consent.  I say  this  is  the 
leading  principle,  the  sheet-anchor  of  American  republicanism.” 
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In  his  debates  with  Judge  Douglas  he  revealed  himself  a great 
master  of  dialectics.  Here  was  a “little  giant”  of  intellect  opposed 
to  him,  a man  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  fine  speech,  and  familiar  with 
all  the  tricks  of  oratory. 

And  this  was  the  way  Lincoln  met  him:  “Gentlemen,  Judge 

Douglas  informed  you  that  this  speech  of  mine  was  probably  care- 
fully prepared.  I admit  that  it  was.  I am  not  a master  of  language ; 
I have  not  a fine  education;  I am  not  capable  of  entering  into  a dis- 
quisition upon  dialectics,  as  I believe  you  call  it;  but  I do  not  believe 
the  language  I employed  bears  any  such  construction  as  Judge  Doug- 
las puts  upon  it.  But  I don’t  care  about  a quibble  in  regard  to  words. 
I know  what  I meant,  and  I will  not  leave  this  crowd  in  doubt,  if  I 
can  explain  it  to  them,  what  I really  meant  in  the  use  of  that 
paragraph.” 

The  merciless  logic  of  his  reasoning  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  demand  made  upon  his  own  mind.  He  said  to  himself:  “I 

must  and  will  be  clear.”  In  a note  written  for  one  of  the  speeches 
against  Douglas  he  says:  “Judge  Douglas  is  a man  of  large  influ- 

ence. His  bare  opinion  goes  far  to  fix  the  opinion  of  others.  Besides 
this,  thousands  hang  their  hopes  upon  forcing  their  opinions  to  agree 
with  his.  It  is  a party  necessity  with  them  to  say  they  agree  with  him, 
and  there  is  danger  they  will  repeat  the  saying  till  they  really  come 
to  believe  it.  Others  dread,  and  shrink  from,  his  denunciations,  his 
sarcasms,  and  his  ingenious  misrepresentations.  The  susceptible 
young  hear  lessons  from  him,  such  as  their  fathers  never  heard  when 
they  were  young. 

“If  by  this  means,  he  shall  succeed  in  moulding  public  sentiment 
to  a perfect  accordance  with  his  own;  in  bringing  all  men  to  endorse 
all  court  decisions,  without  caring  to  know  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong;  in  bringing  all  tongues  to  as  perfect  a silence  as  his  own, 
as  to  there  being  any  wrong  in  slavery;  in  bringing  all  to  declare, 
with  him,  that  they  care  not  whether  slavery  be  voted  down  or 
voted  up ; that  if  any  people  want  slaves  they  have  a right  to  have 
them;  that  negroes  are  not  men;  have  no  part  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  that  there  is  no  moral  question  about  slavery; 
that  liberty  and  slavery  are  perfectly  consistent — indeed,  necessary 
accompaniments;  that  for  a strong  man  to  declare  himself  the 
superior  of  a weak  one,  and  thereupon  enslave  the  weak  one,  is  the 
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very  essence  of  liberty,  the  most  sacred  right  of  self-government; 
when  I say,  public  sentiment  shall  be  brought  to  all  this,  in  the  name 
of  Heaven  what  barrier  will  be  left  against  slavery  being  made  law- 
ful ever5Twhere?  Can  you  find  one  word  of  his  opposed  to  it?  Can 
you  not  find  many  strongly  favoring  it?  If  for  his  life,  for  his 
eternal  salvation,  he  was  solely  striving  for  that  end,  could  he  find 
any  means  so  well  adapted  to  reach  the  end?” 

When  General  Hunter  issued  a proclamation  freeing  the  slaves 
of  certain  States  as  a military  necessity,  here  is  a part  of  Lincoln’s 
open  answer:  “Neither  General  Hunter,  nor  any  other  commander 

or  person,  has  been  authorized  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  make  a proclamation  declaring  the  slaves  of  any  State 
free;  and  that  the  supposed  proclamation  now  in  question,  whether 
genuine  or  false,  is  altogether  void  so  far  as  respects  such  a declara- 
tion. I further  make  known  that,  whether  it  be  competent  for 
me,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  to  declare  the  slaves 
of  any  State  or  States  free,  or  whether  at  any  time,  in  any  case,  it  shall 
have  become  a necessity  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  exercise  such  supposed  power,  are  questions  which,  under 
my  responsibility,  I reserve  to  myself,  and  which  I cannot  feel  justi- 
fied in  leaving  to  the  decision  of  commanders  in  the  field.  These  are 
totally  different  questions  from  those  of  police  regulations  in  armies 
and  camps.” 

His  love  of  personal  freedom  and  his  refusal  to  be  coerced  into 
following  a certain  course  because  it  is  popular,  found  expression  in 
this  reply  to  one  of  his  opponents  in  the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois: 
“Address  that  argument  to  cowards  and  to  knaves;  with  the  free  and 
the  brave  it  will  effect  nothing.  It  may  be  true;  if  it  must,  let  it. 
Many  free  countries  have  lost  their  liberty,  and  ours  may  lose  hers; 
but  if  she  shall,  be  it  my  proudest  plume,  not  that  I was  the  last  to 
desert,  but  that  I never  deserted  her.  ...  I cannot  deny  that  all  may 
be  swept  away.  Broken  by  it  I,  too,  may  be;  bow  to  it  I never  will. 
The  probability  that  we  may  fall  in  the  struggle  ought  not  to  deter  us 
from  the  support  of  a cause  we  believe  to  be  just.  It  shall  not  deter 
me.  If  I ever  feel  the  soul  within  me  elevate  and  expand  to  those 
dimensions  not  wholly  unworthy  of  its  almighty  Architect,  it  is  when 
I contemplate  the  cause  of  my  country,  deserted  by  all  the  world 
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beside,  and  I standing  up  boldly  and  alone,  and  hurling  defiance  at 
her  victorious  oppressors!” 

And  this  from  his  reply  to  Horace  Greeley:  “I  would  save  the 

Union.  I would  save  it  the  shortest  way  under  the  Constitution. 
The  sooner  the  national  authority  can  be  restored,  the  nearer  the 
Union  will  be  ‘The  Union  as  it  was.’  If  there  be  those  who  would  not 
save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I do 
not  agree  with  them.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union 
unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I do  not  agree  with 
them.  My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and 
is  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I could  save  the  Union 
without  freeing  any  slave,  I would  do  it ; and  if  I could  save  it  by  free- 
ing some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I would  also  do  that.  What  I do 
about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I do  because  I believe  it  helps  to 
save  the  Union ; and  what  I forbear,  I forbear  because  I do  not  believe 
it  would  help  to  save  the  Union.  I shall  do  less  when  I shall  believe 
what  I am  doing  hurts  the  cause,  and  I shall  do  more  whenever  I shall 
believe  doing  more  will  help  the  cause.  I shall  try  to  correct  errors 
when  shown  to  be  errors,  and  I shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they 
shall  appear  to  be  true  views.” 

Three  more  extracts  must  be  made.  The  first  shows  the  tender- 
ness of  his  heart  and  reveals  the  real  man : “Dear  Madam:  I have 

been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  Department  a statement  of  the 
Adjutant-General  of  Massachusetts  that  you  are  the  mother  of  five 
sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I feel  how 
weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  words  of  mine  which  should  attempt 
to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a loss  so  overwhelming.  But  I can- 
not refrain  from  tendering  to  you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in 
the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save.  I pray  that  our  heav- 
enly Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and  leave 
you  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn 
pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a sacrifice  upon  the 
altar  of  freedom.” 

The  second  shows  his  feeling  towards  both  South  and  North, 
in  the  sublime  close  to  his  second  inaugural:  “With  malice 
toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in ; 
to  bind  up  the  nation’s  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
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the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with 
all  nations.” 

And  the  third  is  one  of  the  purest  pieces  of  English  ever  penned. 
It  alone  reveals  Lincoln,  had  he  written  nothing  else,  what  we  have 
contended  for  in  these  pages,  that  he  was  a matchless  craftsman  in 
words:  (Address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Gettysburg  National 

Cemetery,  November  19,  1863.) 

“Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this 
continent  a new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

“Now  we  are  engaged  in  a civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation, 
or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We 
are  met  on  a great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate 
a portion  of  that  field  as  a final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

“But,  in  a larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — ^we  cannot  consecrate 
— we  cannot  hallow — this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to 
add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember,  what 
we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us, 
the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion ; that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain ; that  this 
nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth.” 
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THE  LAST  PORTRAIT  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN,  TAKEN  APRIL  9, 
1865,  THE  SUNDAY  BEFORE  HIS  ASSASSINATION. 

Drawn  from  a photograph  made  by  Alexander  Gardner,  photographer  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  while  the  President  was  sharpening  a pencil  for  his  son 
Tad.  Copyright,  1904,  by  Watson  Porter.  Courtesy  of  McClure,  Phillips  & Co. 


